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in from all sides to occupy the vast gap left vacant among
the ocean vehicles of the world. Even if no such drastic
measure had to be adopted, there cannot be the slightest
doubt that a great transfer or a great withdrawal would
take place, especially among vessels plying on exposed
and distant stations. No addition to our navy that it is
at all possible to make would enable us to do what in
the day of our most overwhelming naval superiority we
never did, that is shut up every cruiser of a power like
France in port all through a great war. And I have
already sketched the terrible Consequences of our inability
to do so. The notion that we could collect our merchant
vessels in large bodies, and convoy them to their destina-
tion under the protection of powerful war-ships, hardly
needs serious refutation. Convoy was possible in the
old days of slow sailing when vessels made one or two
voyages in a year, and scores of merchantmen waited
together in harbour for a favourable wind. Time was a
matter of no consequence then. Now it is all important.
Our shippers suffer heavy loss when a delay of four days
takes place in the Suez Canal. They would as soon not
send their steamers to sea at all, as keep them waiting
for a fortnight till a sufficient number were assembled
to form a convoy. To attempt the revival of the old
system would be to make a present to neutral lines
of steamers of the business now done by our great ship-
owning firms and companies. Insurance by the state
would not mend the matter at all, for it could not save
from capture a single ship that would otherwise have
been taken. If our trade is to be destroyed, it is of little
consequence from a patriotic point of view whether the
merchants are ruined first and the nation afterwards, or
the nation first and the merchants afterwards. Twist